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CHRONOLOGY OF THE TREATIES 

1919. 

May 29. — Peace Conference met in secret plenary ses- 
sion, to hear a summary of the treaty to be pre- 
sented to the Austrian delegates. 

Germany's counter proposals to the peace treaty 
were delivered. 

June 2. — A major part of the terms imposed on Aus- 
tria disclosed to her commissioners. Fifteen days 
given for reply. 

June 9. — Publicity given in the United States, by 
printing in the Congressional Kecord of what it 
is claimed was the text of the terms imposed upon 
Germany, May 7, which text, President Wilson, 
in agreement with the premiers of France and 
Great Britain, had declined to make public until 
an agreed upon date. 

June 16. — The final reply of the allied and associated 
Powers as to conditions of peace, in reply to the 
counter proposals of Germany presented May 29, 
was handed to Germany. 

June 23. — Germany agreed to sign the treaty, without 
further protest and delay. 



GERMAN PROPOSALS AND COUNTER- 
PROPOSALS 

When the Advocate went to press in May the Allied and 
Associated Powers and the Peace Delegation from Germany 
were about beginning a limited-as-to-time discussion of the 
terms of the treaty that a short time before had been pre- 
sented to Germany by the Conference. This discussion, un- 
der the terms then controlling, was entirely by written not, 
oral communications, though the Germans asked for the 
latter. 

Following are copies of documents which indicate how the 
dialectical controversy has waxed in official circles. Space 
is lacking even to hint at the simultaneous debate in the 
press and on the platform that has waged vigorously during 
the past month. 

PROTEST AGAINST ECONOMIC TERMS 

In a communication from the German Peace delegation 
sent to the Allied and Associated Powers on the 10th of May 
(see p. 152, May issue of the Advocate) the officials of the 
Conference were informed that it was Germany's intention 
to transmit "observations and material continuously," the 
same to be prepared by experts, which communications, it 
was said, would show that certain provisions of the treaty 
could not be carried out and were demands of a kind which 
"no nation could endure." 

On May 13 the Conference had presented to it the report 
of an economic commission (German) charged with study 
of the effect of the conditions of peace imposed by the treaty 
on the German population if the terms are not modified. 
The document, in substance follows : 

"In the course of the last two generations, Germany has 



become transformed from an agricultural State to an indus- 
trial State. As long as she was an agricultural State, Ger- 
many could feed 40,000,000 inhabitants. In her quality of 
an industrial State she could insure the nourishment of a 
population of 67,000,000. In 1913, the importation of food- 
stuffs amounted, in round figures, to 12,000,000 tons. Be- 
fore the war a total of 15,000,000 persons provided for their 
existence in Germany by foreign trade and by navigation, 
either in a direct or an indirect manner, by the use of 
foreign raw material. 

Surrender of Tonnage 

"According to the conditions of the treaty of peace, Ger- 
many will surrender her merchant tonnage and ships in 
course of construction suitable for overseas trade. German 
shipbuilding yards will build for five years in the first 
instance tonnage destined for the Allied and Associated 
Governments. Germany will, moreover, renounce her col- 
onies, all her overseas possessions, all her interests and 
securities in the Allied and Associated countries and in 
their colonies, dominions, and protectorates; will, as an in- 
stallment of the payment for part of the reparation, be sub- 
ject to liquidation, and may be exposed to any other eco- 
nomic war measure which the Allied and Associated Powers 
think fit to maintain or to take during the years of peace. 

"By the putting into force of the territorial clauses of the 
treaty of peace Germany would lose, to the east, the most 
important regions for the production of corn and potatoes, 
which would be equivalent to the loss of 21 per cent of the 
total crop of those articles of food. Moreover, the intensity 
of our agricultural production would diminish considerably. 
On the one hand, the importation of certain raw material 
and indispensable for the production of manure, such as 
phosphates, would be hindered; on the other hand, this in- 
dustry would suffer like all other industries from lack of 
coal. The treaty of peace provides for the loss of almost 
a third of the production of our coal mines. Apart from this 
decrease, we are forced for 10 years to deliver enormous 
consignments of coal to various allied countries. Moreover, 
in conformity with the treaty. Germany will concede to her 
neighbors nearly three-quarters of her mineral production 
and more than three-fifths of her zinc production. 

Need of Importing Foodstuffs 
"After this diminution of her products, after the economic 
depression caused by the loss of her colonies, of her mer- 
chant fleet, and of her possessions abroad, Germany would 
not be in a state to import from abroad a sufficient quantity 
of raw material. An enormous part of German industry 
would therefore inevitably be condemned to destruction. At 
the same time, the necessity of importing foodstuffs would 
increase considerably, whilst the possibility of satisfying 
that demand would diminish in the same proportion. 

"At the end of a very short time Germany would, there- 
fore, not be in a position to give bread and work to her 
numerous millions of inhabitants, who would be reduced to 
earning their livelihood by navigation and by trade. Those 
persons would have to emigrate, but that is a material im- 
possibility, all the more so because many countries, and the 
most important ones, will oppose any German immigration. 
Moreover, Germans expelled from the territories of the 
powers now at war with Germany, from the colonies and 
territories which Germany must surrender, will return to 
their native land. 

"The putting into execution of the conditions of peace 
would, therefore, logically bring about the loss of several 
millions of persons in Germany. This catastrophe would 
not be long in coming about, seeing that the health of the 
population has been broken down during the war by the 
blockade, and during the armistice by the aggravation of the 
blockade of famine. No help, however important or over 
however long a period it might be distributed, would prevent 
these deaths en masse. Peace would impose on Germany 
numberless human sacrifices that this war of four years and 
a half did not demand of her pride (1,750,000 killed, nearly 
1,000,000 dead, victims of the blockade). 

ALLIES CHALLENGE THE EXPERTS 
To this statement of the expert German commission, 
which Count Brockdorff-Rantzau had formally made his 
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own and had offered to substantiate with statistical proof, 
the Council of the Conference replied on May 22. Here fol- 
lows the text : 

"The Allied and Associated Powers have received and 
have given careful attention to the report of the commission 
appointed by the German Government to examine the eco- 
nomic conditions of the Treaty of Peace. 

"This report appears to them to contain a very inadequate 
presentation of the facts of the case, to be marked in parts 
by great exaggeration, and to ignore the fundamental con- 
siderations arising both out of the incidence and the results 
of the war, which explain and justify the terms that it is 
sought to impose." 

"The German note opens with the statement that the in- 
dustrial resources of Germany were adequate before the war 
for the nourishment of a population of 67,000,000, and it 
argues as though this were the total for which with dimin- 
ished resources she will still be called upon to provide. 

"This is not the case. The total population of Germany 
will be reduced by about 6,000,000 persons in the non-Ger- 
man territories which it is proposed to transfer. It is the 
needs of this smaller aggregation that we are called upon to 
consider. 

Punishment for Marine War 

"Complaint is made in the German note that Germany 
is required to surrender her merchant tonnage, existing or 
in course of construction, and that a prior claim is made 
upon her shipbuilding capacity for a limited term of years. 
No mention, however, is made of the fact that a consider- 
able portion of the smaller tonnage of Germany is left to her 
unimpaired, and it seems to have entirely escaped the notice 
of her spokesman that the sacrifice of her larger shipping is 
the inevitable and necessary penalty imposed upon her for 
the ruthless campaign which, in defiance of all laws and 
precedent, she urged during the last two years of the war 
upon the mercantile shipping of the world. 

"As a partial offset against the twelve and three-fourths 
million tons of shipping sunk, it is proposed to transfer 
four million tons of German shipping. In other words, the 
shipping which it is proposed to take from Germany con- 
stitutes less than one-third of that which was thus wan- 
tonly destroyed. The universal shortage of merchant ship- 
ping is the result, not of the terms of peace, but of the ac- 
tion of Germany, and no surprise can reasonably be felt if 
she is called upon to bear a share — and it is a very moderate 
share — of a loss for which her own criminal deeds have 
been responsible. 

"Great stress is laid on the proposal that on the eastern 
side Germany shall be deprived of the regions specially 
devoted to the production of wheat and potatoes. This 
is true. But the note fails altogether to observe that 
there is nothing in the Peace Treaty to prevent either the 
continued production of those commodities in the areas in 
question or their importation into Germany. On the con- 
trary the free admission of these products of the eastern dis- 
tricts is provided for during a period of three years. More- 
over, it is fortunate for Germany that those regions have 
lost none of their productivity owing to the ravages of war. 
They have escaped the shocking fate which was dealt out 
by the German armies to the corresponding territories in 
Belgium and France on the west, and Poland, Bussia, 
Bumania. and Serbia on the east. There appears to be no 
reason whv their produce should not continue to find a 
market on German soil. 

"Stress is laid upon the proposed restrictions of the im- 
port of phosphates. It is, however, forgotten that Germany 
has never produced but has always imported the phosphates 
of which she stands in need. Nor is there anything in the 
terms of peace which will prevent or hinder the importation 
of phosphates into Germany in the future. Other countries 
which do not produce phosphates are also compelled to im- 
port them in common with many other products from the 
outside, and the only difference in the two situations will 
arise from the relative degree of wealth or impoverishment 
in the countries concerned. 



Deprivation of Coal 

"The German note makes special complaint of the de- 
privation of coal and asserts that nearly one-third of the 
production of the existing coal mines will be lost. But it 
omits to notice 'that one-fourth of the pre-war consumption 
of German coal was in the territories which it is now pro- 
posed to transfer. Further it fails to take into account the 
production of lignite, 80,000,000 tons of which were produced 
annually in Germany before the war, and none of which is 
derived from the transferred territory. Neither is any ref- 
erence made to the fact that the output of coal in the non- 
transferred districts was rapidly Increasing before the war, 
and that there is no reason to doubt that under proper 
management there will be a continuing increase in the 
future. 

"But should not the coal situation be viewed from a 
different and wider standpoint? It cannot be forgotten that 
among the most wanton acts perpetrated by the German 
armies during the war was the almost complete destruction 
by her of the coal supplies of northern France. An entire 
industry was obliterated with a calculation and a savagery 
which it will take many years to repair. The result has 
been a grave and prolonged shortage of coal in western 
Europe. There can be no reason in equity why the effect 
of this shortage should be borne exclusively by the Allied 
nations who were its victims, or why Germany, who de- 
liberately made herself responsible for the deficiency, 
should not, to the full limit of her capacity, make it good. 

"Stress is also laid upon the hardships alleged to be inflicted 
upon Germany by the necessity of importing in the future 
iron ores and zinc. It is not understood why Germany 
should be supposed to suffer from conditions to which 
other countries contentedly submit. It would appear to be 
a fundamental fallacy that the political control of a country 
is essential in order to procure a reasonable share of its 
products. Such a proposal finds no foundation in economic 
law or in history. 

Industrial Future 

"The Allied and Associated Powers cannot accept the 
speculative estimate presented to them in the German note 
on the future conditions of German industry as a whole. 
This estimate appears to them to be characterized and 
vitiated by palpable exaggerations. No note is taken of the 
fact that the economic disaster produced by the war is 
widespread, and, indeed, universal. Every country is called 
upon to suffer. There is no reason why Germany, which 
was responsible for the war, should not suffer also. 

"Similarly, as regards the population of the future, no 
reliance can be placed on the data which are contained in 
the German note. On the one hand, it is sought to prove 
that emigration from Germany will be necessary, but that 
few countries will receive the intending immigrants. On 
the other hand, it is sought to show that there will be a 
flood of Germans returning to their native land to live under 
the conditions which have already been described as intol- 
erable. It would be unwise to attach too much weight to 
either speculation. 

"Finally, the German note rashly asserts that the peace 
conditions will 'logically bring about the destruction ["loss" 
in original] of several millions of persons in Germany,' in 
addition to those who have perished in the war or who are 
alleged to have lost their lives in consequence of the block- 
ade. Against the war losses of Germany might very fairly 
be placed the far greater losses which her initiative and 
conduct of the war have inflicted upon the Allied countries 
and which have left an ineffaceable mark upon the man- 
hood of Europe. On the other hand, the figures and the 
losses alleged to have been caused by the blockade are 
purely hypothetical. The German estimate of future losses 
could be accepted only if the premises upon which it is 
presumed to rest are accepted also. 

"But they are entirely fallacious. There is not the 
slightest reason to believe that a population is destined to 
be permanently disabled because it will be called upon In 
future to trade across its frontiers instead of producing 
what it requires from within. A country can both become 
and can continue to be a great manufacturing country with- 
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out producing the raw materials of its main industries. 
Such is the case, for instance, with Great Britain, which 
imports at least one-half of her food supplies and the great 
preponderance of her raw materials from abroad. There is 
no reason whatever why Germany, under the new conditions, 
should not build up for herself a position both of stability 
and prosperity in the European world. Her territories have 
suffered less than those of any other continental belligerent 
State during the war. Indeed, so far as pillage or devasta- 
tion is concerned, they have not suffered at all. Their re- 
maining and untouched resources, supplemented by the 
volume of import trade, should be adequate for recovery and 
development. 

"The German reply also ignores the immense relief that 
will be caused to her people in the struggle for recovery by 
the enforced reduction of her military armaments in future. 
Hundreds of thousands of her inhabitants, who have hith- 
erto been engaged either in training for armies or in pro- 
ducing instruments of destruction, will henceforward be 
available for peaceful avocations and for increasing the in- 
dustrial productiveness of the nation. No result should be 
more satisfactory to the German people. 

"But the first condition of any such recuperation would 
appear to be that Germany should recognize the facts of the 
present state of the world, which she has been mainly in- 
strumental in creating, and realize that she cannot escape 
unscathed. The share which she is being called upon to 
bear of the enormous calamity that has befallen the world 
has been apportioned by the victorious Powers, not to her 
deserts, but solely to her ability to bear it. 

"All the nations of Europe are suffering from losses and 
are bearing and will continue to bear burdens which are 
almost more than they can carry.. These burdens and losses 
have been forced upon them by the aggression of Germany. 
It is right that Germany, which is responsible for the origin 
of these calamities, should make them good to the utmost 
of her capacity. Her hardship will arise not from the con- 
ditions of peace, but from the acts of those who provoked 
and prolonged the war. Those who were responsible for the 
war cannot escape its just consequences." 

AT ODDS ON REPARATION TERMS 

On May 13 the German delegation sent to the Conference 
a communication admitting anew Germany's obligation to 
make reparation, but protesting against Article 231 of the 
Treaty calling upon Germany to accept responsibility for 
causing all the loss and damage to which the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments and their nationals have been sub- 
jected. "The German people did not will the war and 
would not have undertaken a war of aggression. They have 
always remained convinced that this war was for them a 
defensive war. . . . They cannot consider the former 
German Government as the party which was solely or 
chiefly to blame for the war." To which protest President 
Clemenceau, on May 20, replied for the Conference. He 
showed that in November, 1918, in a note to Secretary of 
State Lansing, Germany admitted that her obligation to 
make reparation arose from "Germany's aggression by land, 
sea, and air." 

PROTESTS ON CESSION OF TERRITORY 

Following is the correspondence passing between Germany 
and the Conference's officials relative to the new boundaries 
set for the defeated Power and also as to the project for 
surrender of the Saar Basin. 

Versailles, May 13, 1919, from German Peace Delegation 
to His Excellency, the President of the Peace Conference: 

"Sib: The German Peace Delegation has inferred from 
the note of Your Excellency, dated the 10th instant, that the 
Allied and Associated Governments have formed the terms 
of the treaty with constant thought of the principles upon 
which, at the time, the armistice and the negotiations for 



peace were proposed. The German delegation will not, of 
course, cast doubts upon this basis; they must, however, 
reserve to themselves the right of pointing out these condi- 
tions which, according to their views, are inconsistent with 
the contention of the Allied and Associated Governments. ■ 

"Such an inconsistency is principally obvious with regard 
to those conditions of the draft of the treaty which bear 
upon the cession of different parts of the territory of the 
empire inhabited by a German population. Apart from the 
restitution of Alsace-Lorraine to France and from the occu- 
pation of Kiel, which points I reserve to myself to treat 
later on, the temporary or permanent surrender of the fol- 
lowing fractions of German territory is required from Ger- 
many; the Saar Basin, the district of Eupen and Malmedy 
as well as Prussian Moresnet, Upper Silesia, German dis- 
tricts of Middle Silesia, Posnania, West Prussia, and East 
Prussia. The provisions made for the administrative de- 
partment (regierungsberzirk) of Schleswigalst mean in the 
end a cession of parts of German territory. 

"The German delegation fully realizes that for a number 
of provisions on changes in territory, contained in the draft 
of the Treaty of Peace, the principle of national self-deter- 
mination may indeed be assured, as certain groups of the 
population up to now under German dominion, e. g. Poles, 
look upon themselves as non-Germans. In the Schleswig 
problem, too, reasons of nationality may be alleged, albeit 
the German delegation cannot see whence the Allied and 
Associated Governments derive the authority for making 
the question of the boundary, to be settled between Ger- 
many and Denmark, an object of the peace negotiations. 
The neutral Danish Government knows the present German 
Government always to have been ready to come to an un- 
derstanding with it about the new frontier corresponding to 
the principle of nationality. In case the Danish Govern- 
ment should nevertheless prefer urging its claim by taking 
the circuitous way of the peace negotiations, the German 
Government is not of mind to object to this. 

"But this willingness of the German Government does not 
extend to those territories of the Empire which are not un- 
doubtedly inhabited by a population of foreign extraction. 
Above all it deems it to be inadmissible that by the Treaty 
of Peace, German populations and territories should be 
bartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in a game for the purpose 
of giving guarantee for financial or economic claims of the 
adversaries of Germany. 

The Saar Basin Case 

"This especially holds good of the Saar Basin. Nobody 
denies that an unalloyed German population is living there. 
In spite of this the draft of the treaty of peace provides 
for a transfer of sovereignty over this partly Prussian, 
partly Bavarian territory upon France, which needs must 
lead up to a complete coalescence with regard to the man- 
agement of customs, the coinage, administration, legislation 
and jurisdiction, or which, at the very least, will in all these 
respects put an utter end to the contract of the Saar dis- 
trict with the rest of the Empire. 

"The authorities of the occupying powers cannot be igno- 
rant of the fact that the whole population is resisting with 
the utmost determination such a severing from the old home 
country. The new persons pretending to think otherwise, 
because they either fawn upon the existing power or hope 
to secure for themselves illicit gains, do not count. 

"It would be all to no purpose to object that the occupa- 
tion is only meant to last for fifteen years and that on the 
expiration of this delay a plebiscite is to decide on the fu- 
ture nationality, for the return of the territory to Ger- 
many has been dependent on the German Government's then 
being able to buy within short delay all the coal mines of 

the territory from the French Government against in 

gold, and if payment cannot be affected, the country is 
finally to pass over to France, even though the population 
should unanimously have voted for Germany. 

"Considering the financial and economical conditions of 
the treaty, it appears to be impossible that Germany would 
within fifteen years have the requisite quantity of gold at 
her disposal ; moreover, even should the gold be in the pos- 
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session of Germany tile Inter-Allied Reparation Commission, 
which then would still be reigning over Germany, would 
hardly permit such a use of the gold to be made. In the 
history of modern times there will very probably exist no 
instance whatever that one civilized power has obliged an- 
other to surrender its national to foreign sway as an 

equivalent for a sum of gold. 

Compensation for Devastation 

"In the public opinion of the hostile countries, the cession 
of the Saar Basin is represented as being just compensa- 
tion for the devastation of mines in Northern France. The 
German delegation acknowledge that France must be com- 
pensated for these damages. They also admit that compen- 
sation in money alone would not meet the present impaired 
economic position of France. The claim to compensation in 
kind being thus acknowledged as justified such compensa- 
tion in kind should and can be effected in another way than 
by submitting a territory to a foreign rule which, notwith- 
standing the most humane of intentions of those in power, 
always remains odious. 

"The German delegation is prepared immediately to enter 
into discussions with the Allied and Associated Governments 
on the question how the deficiency 'in output of coal in the 
provinces formerly occupied by Germany may be compen- 
sated, as has been promised by Germany, till the devastated 
mines are repaired. 

"In this respect they propose that in lieu of primitive and 
disproportionate form of restitution through surrendering 
the Saar coal basin and transferring its coal mines to 
France a more equitable arrangement be sought The de- 
ficiency in coal existing in Northern France and Belgium 
hhouid not alone be compensated with Saar coal, but with 
Ruhr. Apart from the fact that it would be inexpedient on 
grounds of transport policy to devote only Saar coal, which 
up to now had a totally different natural market, to that 
purpose of compensation, it appears essential also to resort 
to the Ruhr territory, as the departments which have suf- 
fered damages depend for their coal supply just as much 
on the product of the Ruhr territory as of the Saar terri- 
tory. 

"The German delegation is convinced that it would not 
be difficult to arrive at an arrangement in this question of 
supplying coal which would satisfy all legitimate claims of 
France. To this end, it would only be necessary that the ex- 
perts of both parties enter into direct relation with each 
other and discuss the terms of delivery on a business foot- 
ing. 

"As to Belgium, Germany is prepared to make full repara- 
tion for the damages suffered by her. Therefore, she sees 
no reason why she is to be forced to cede Prussian Mores- 
net and the districts of Eupen and of Malmedy. It is im- 
possible to prove that these districts are inhabitated by 
an undoubtedly non-German population. The plebiscite 
through which, it is intended to give the inhabitants a seem- 
ing right of taking part in the determination of their future 
destiny, would find no base in the principles of peace agreed 
upon between the belligerents. 

"According to the draft of the treaty of peace, however, 
such plebiscite is not even to be decisive; instead a body 
in which Germany is in no way represented, is called upon 
to determine the future of the territory as it may think fit, 
even though the population have expressed their desire to 
remain part of Germany. This provision is in itself in- 
equitable and at variance with the principle that no na- 
tional tendency should be satisfied if by such satisfaction 
new elements of discord and connection are created. 

"The German delegates reserve for themselves liberty of 
returning to the provisions of the treaty draft concerning 
territorial changes in the east of Germany in a special 
note. 

"Accept, Sir, the assurance of my high esteem. 

"BROCKDORFF-RANTZATJ." 



ULTIMATUM TO AUSTRIA 

On June 2, the conditions of peace of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers with the exception of military reparations, 
financial settlements, and certain boundary clauses, were 
handed to the Austrian plenipotentiaries at St. Germain. 
The temper of both parties to the historic scene was de- 
cidedly better than when Germany was given her terms. 
Premier Clemenceau was in a much less belligerent mood, 
and the Austrian delegation was inclined to make the best 
of a bad matter and to be courteous and fraternal. 

Under the treaty terms Austria is left a State of from 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 inhabitants, resident within an area 
of 6,000 square miles. As the empire of Austria-Hungary 
formerly had a population of 50,000,000, it may be seen 
what the war has done to the old State by the casualties 
of war and the setting up of independent States, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. Austria 
is to accept the League of Nations Covenant and labor 
charter, and is to demobilize all her naval and aerial forces. 

The Preamble of the treaty reads thus: 

"Whereas, on the request of the former imperial and 
royal Austro-Hungarian Government an armistice was 
granted to Austria-Hungary on November 3, 1918, by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers in order that a 
treaty of peace might be concluded, and 

"Whereas, the Allied and Associated Powers are equally 
desirous that the war in which certain among them were 
successively involved, directly or indirectly, against Austria, 
and which originated in the declaration of war against 
Serbia on July 28, 1914, by the former imperial and royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government and in the hostilities con- 
ducted by Germany in alliance with Austria-Hungarla 
should be replaced by a firm, just and durable peace, and 

"Whereas, the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy has 
now ceased to exist and has been replaced in Austria by a 
Republican Government, and 

"Whereas, the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
have already recognized that the Czecho-Slovak State, in 
which are incorporated certain portions of the said mon- 
archy, is a free, independent and allied State, and 

"Whereas, the said powers have also recognized the union 
of certain portions of the said monarchy with the territory 
of the kingdom of Serbia as a free, independent and allied 
State, under the name of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
and 

"Whereas, it is necessary, while restoring peace, to regu- 
late the situation which has arisen from the dissolution of 
the said monarchy and the formation of the said States, and 
to establish the government of these countries on a firm 
foundation of justice and equity. 

"For this purpose the high contracting parties, duly 
named who, having communicated their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 

"From the coming into force of the present treaty the 
State of war will terminate. 

"Austria is recognized as a new and independent State 
under the name of the Republic of Austria. 

"From that moment, and subject to the provisions of this 
treaty, official relations will exist between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and the Republic of Austria." 

AUSTRIA'S REPLY 

The terms of the Allied and Associated Powers having 
thus formally been made known, the chairman of the Aus- 
trian delegation, Dr. Karl Renner, replied, with a state- 
ment of Austria's general attitude, her formal reply on 
the details of the terms imposed being reserved until a later 
day. He said : 



